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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, 
(Continued from page 692.) 


Ralph Sandiford, author of the first anti- 
slavery book known to have been published 
in any part of the world, was the son of John 
Sandiford, of Liverpool, England, where he 
was born in the year 1693. 

It is cause for regret that so little material 
ean now be obtained, out of which to frame 
a biographical notice of this early advocate 
for freedom ; but at our remote distance from 
the period of his life and labors, we must be 
content with the few fragments rescued from 
the hand of time, and with these attempt to 
perpetuate his memory. 

Roberts Vaux, in his brief biographical 
notice of Benjamin Lay and Ralph Sandi- 
ford, pnblished in 1815, says: “At the period 
when they went forth distributing their es- 
says, proclaiming the iniquity inseparable 
from the trade in human flesh, and showing 
the inconsistency which marked the conduct 
of Christians who held their fellow creatures 
in bondage, the opposition to their views and 
wishes was so general and intense, that it is 
believed from that eause the intellect of these 
remarkable men became partially affected. 
But who will question that they were instru- 
mental, (at a great sacrifice indeed,) in laying 
the foundation of the change of opinion, which 
afterward became universal in this common- 
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wealth, and spread its benign influence through 
neighboring States and to remote nations ?” 

The parents of Sandiford were Episcopali- 
ans; but though he was educated in the prin- 
ciples and practices of that religious denomi- 
nation, he early in life became convinced of 
the Truth as held by Friends, and united 
himself with that despised and persecuted 
perple. Soon thereafter he emigrated to 
America, and embarked in mercantile pur- 
suits, which led him to visit the West Indies 
several times, where he saw the iniquity of 
slavery, and was impressed with the convic- 
tion that he must labor for its abolition. 

He thus alludes to this period of his life in 
his little book: “The Lord who is rich in 
mercy, brought to my remembrance his works 
of old, and the times that were past, when his 
candle shone upon my head, and by his light 
I walked through darkness; and the religious 
education I had, though in the Church of 
England, being governed by one whose pray- 
ers and tears to the Lord, and counsel 
to us in the very power of truth, did more 
subdue our evil natures than correction; 
which gave me, though a youth, a sense at 
my first landing in these parts, the inconsist- 
ency this trade had with a Christian educa- 
tion; but especially with the sense I had of 
the truth of God and the extension of his 

ness in this gospel dispensation, wherein 
e has singularly manifested his leve unto all 
men; in the sense, and under the shade of 
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which I have sat with great delight, and the 
overflowings of his goodness has been sweet to 
my taste; and because of the flavor of the 
good ointment which hath spread to the very 
border of the garment, therefore hath m 
soul loved and delighted in him, as the Uni- 
versal Love of the Father.” Under the con- 
sideration of these blessings, his heart over- 
flows with gratitude, which finds expression 
in the following prayer: “ And after all these 
favors, O Lord, and thy manifold mercies and 
visitations of love, shall I disbelieve Thee, in 
whom there is no offence, that hath pronounced 
Thy woe to the offender, against the least 
believer in Thee, that it were better a mill- 
stone were hung about his neck, and that he 
fathomed the bottom of the sea? Or shall I 
disbelieve Thy truth, which testifies against all 
the unrighteousness and ungodliness of men? 
Blessed be Thy Holy Name, who gave mea 
secret hope, and manifested unto my soul how 
this practice was suffered to try who would 
sell Thee and Thy truth for gain; who giveth 
the Blessing to those that are not offended in 
Thee,” 

In one of his voyages for the purpose of 
Trade, Ralph Sandiford met with some nar- 
row escapes, which ke thus describes to his 
friend, Nathan Hughes, of Bristol, Pa., to 
whom his book is dedicated. 


“ As the beginning of our sorrows, we were 
“robbed by Pirates, yet through Penury we 
“made our voyage to Barbadoes, where a 


“prospect of profit offered for this place, 
(Philadelphia), “but as all Human Affairs 
“are uncertain, in the Lattitude of 27 deg., 
“34 min. and 5 deg., 56 m. Westing from 
“that Island, our sloop, after many violent 
“storms, sprung a leak, and in 18 hours, sunk 
“before our eyes, where we were left to drive 
“before wind and sea, in our open Boat; yet 
“through the concurring mercies of our God, 
“(after eight days tossing on the ocean, on 
“which we sailed 170 Leagues), we landed on 
“one of the Bahama Islands, called Cat Is- 
“land, where, with souls filled with joy, we 
“sang to our Deliverer, rejoicing both in his 
“judgments and mercies, who preserved us on 
“the Deep, and provided for us on the Des- 
“ert, where we lay marooned some months, 
“until Providence brought us to South Caro- 
“lina, where I waged with one, [esteemed the 
“richest in the province], in the same service 
“T was in with you; and he wonld have be- 
“stowed his bounty on me; but there was 
“that Righteous Seed in me, which begs not 
“its Bread, neither would it suffer me to re- 
“ceive more than my Hire, his riches being 
“the product of Negro and Indian slaves, 
“which would have made mea Debtor and 
“an Oppressor in the Creation; which was so 
“contrary to me, that the sight and sense I 
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“had of it, burdened my Life, which hastened 
“me to those parts, where the Lord blessed 
“me with substance again, which was quickly 
“consumed by the Fire, and I providentially 


y | “escaped with my life, at your fair at Bristol 


“In all this I saw the hand of the Lord, who 
“has again raised me to fullness and plenty, 
“which I now mention to commemorate His 
“providence.” 

A slaveholder himself, Sandiford liberated 
his negroes, thus manifesting his sincerity, 
and at the same time setting an example to 
those among whom he labored worthy of 
imitation. He is believed to have been the 
first who thus washed his hands of the stain 
of slavery, and he sought every opportunity 
to induce a similar course in others, especial- 
ly among the members of the Society of 
Friends. 

In considering this question as applied to 
Friends, he says: “Had Friends stood clear 
of this Practice, that it might have been an- 
swered to the Traders in Slaves, that there is 
a People called Quakers in Pennsylvania that 
will not own this practice in word or deed, 
—then would they have been a burning and 
a shining Light to these poor Heathen, and a 
precedent to the Nations throughout the Uni- 
verse, which might have brought them to 
have seen the Evil of it in themselves, and 
glorified the Lord on our Behalf, and, like 
the Queen of the East, to have admired the 
glory and beauty of the Church of God. But 
instead thereof, the tender seed in the honest- 
hearted is under suffering to see both Elders 
and Ministers, as it were, Cloathed with it, 
and their Offspring after them, filling up the 
measure of their Parents Iniquity; which 
may be suffered*till such Time, that Recom- 
pence from Him that is just to all His crea- 
tures, opens that Eye, the god of this world 
has blinded. I have not so learned Christ, 
as to think, much less to believe, that the 
Eternal Love of the Father, in him that suf- 
fered the ignominious death of the Cross for 
the redemption of the whole Creation, should 
allow his followers, in the most arbitrary and 
tyrannical oppression that hell has invented 
on this globe, which wonld better become the 
Religion of Mahomet, which was introduced 
by human force, than for the Ministers of the 
Prince of Peace. He desires each to query, 
whether the “ Riches and Estates founded on 
oppression will answer to the loss of Eternal 
riches to thy soul, which cost the blood of 
thy Redeemer ;—Under the sense of which 
am I thus drawn forth unto thee, that if it 
should please the Lord, I might be of service 
but te one soul, I should be sufficiently rec- 
ompensed for my exposing myself to the cen- 
inte of men; oa bor thes Tobeus of Love, 
and the groans and supplications that have 
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been offered up unto the Lord night and day, 
that this Trade, with the whole train of in- 
iquity attending it, might be swept out of all 
churches that make mention of Thy Name; 
that the knowledge of Thee, the Lord, might 
spread over the Universe, whom to know is 
Life Eternal, and that all oppression and 
violence, that has hindered the progress of 
Thy Truth, may be centered with the author 
thereof, to the pit that is bottomless.” 

When but thirty years of age, Sandiford 
ublished his little book, in which he com- 
bated some of the erroneous but popular no- 
tions touching the inferiority of the negro, 
and that his unwilling servitude was in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of the Scripture. 

Sandiford shows the fallacy of these Bible 
arguments ; a specimen of his reasoning we 
give below. He says the Negro cannot be 
proved, “ by any genealogy, the seed of Ham, 
whom Noah cursed not, saith Josephus, as 
being too nigh of Blood. But Noah’s curse 
on Canaan, the youngest son of Ham, is 
thought a suitable original for the Negroe 
Trade. But the curse is not so extensive as 
you would have it, but is thus expressed : 


“Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants | 


shall he be unto hés brethren.’ So that he was 


to serve the meanest of the offspring of Shem 


and Japheth ; but the time came, that the 
Canaanites were destroyed with a mighty De- 
struction, according to the promise of the 
Lord, and their land given unto the seed of 
Abraham, as the Lord showed him in a vis- 
ion, when he sojourned therein, amongst the 
Canaanites that then had possession of it. 
Deborah in her song, rejoices that the very 
stars in their courses fuught against Sisera, 
which is more fully expressed by Josephus— 
that the Lord fought against the Canaanites, 
with hosts of judgments, until they were de- 
stroyed. So that their race is ended, as well 
as that Dispensation, How, then, ean these 
Negroes or Indians be slaves to Christians 
who are the Lord’s Freemen? But if th 
Negroes are Slaves of Slaves, acccording to 
the curse, whose Slaves then must their Mas- 
ters be? 

This book opens with the following appeal. 
“My Friend whomsoever thou art that deals 
in slaves, or hath had any fellowship there- 
with, in the love of God, that desires the 
peace and the Restoration of the whole crea- 
tion, do I now salute thee, that thou mayest 
consider that principle and foundation on 
which this Practice stands; since for every 
idle word we must give an Account, and on 
all our Actions are established an Eternity ; 
and whomsoever we yield ourselves to obey 
—his Servants we are—whether of Sin unto 
Death, or of Obedience unto Life.” He con- 
cludes his treatise in this solemn manner 
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And in the same Love that desires the welfare 
of both (church and state) is this freely giv- 
en, that it may be spread by the readers, 
amongst such as are concerned in the Trade 
or otherwise, as you may see its service in 
| Righteousness without striking at any crea- 
ture, but at the Evil in all, that the cause 
may be removed, that the creation may be 
governed by Love, and this practice disown- 
ed by all Mankind; and especially by all 
that Name the Name of Jesus, that every 
creature under the whole Heavens may be 
delivered from oppression, as well as—Ralph 
Sandiford.” 

The reading of this work had the effect of 
multiplying his enemies, by its exposure of 
their evil practices. Under the pressure of 
the hostility thus awakened against him, 
which was manifested even by his brethren 
| of the same “household of faith,” his mental 
| and bodily pence became impaired. Leav- 
|ing Philadelphia, he purchased a farm near 
Bustleton, Penna. Here he erected a log- 
house, adapted to his simple wants, and in 
| the retirement which this rural home afford- 
| ed, he sought 

** To keep the flame from wasting, by repose.’’ 
But his mission was almost ended; his work 
accomplished ; and in two short years after 
his removal from the city of his adoption, he 
dled “ the death of the righteous.” 
| Having been blessed with considerable 
| Property, and being a bachelor, the last act 
| of his life was to dispose of it by will dated 

3mo. 7, 1733. This document commences as 
follows: “ Be it remembered that I, Ralph 
Sandiford of Lower Dublin, in the county of 
Phila., merchant, being sick in body, but of 
sound mind and memory [praised bethe Lord] 
do make this my last will and testament, in 
manner following :—First, I commit my soul 
into the hands of Almighty God, my maker, 
hoping, through the meritorious death and 
passion of Jesus Christ, my only Saviour 
and Redeemer, to be everlastingly Saved. 
Also, I commit my body to the earth, to be 
therein decently buried, at the discretion of 
my executors, hereinafter nominated. And 
as to what worldly effects it hath pleased the 
Lord to bestow upon me, after my just debts 
and funeral expenses are duly paid and dis- 
charged, I dispose thereof as followeth : 

He leaves ten pounds each to the men’s and 
women’s meeting of Friends at Philadelphia, 
for the benefit of the poor; a similar dona- 
tion to the Episcopalians, and after a few lega- 
cies to friends and relatives, gives to his house- 
keeper, and a faithful female servant, a life- 
estate in his two farms, [one located at Chel- 
tenham, and the other near Bustleton, on 
which he lived] these properties to be sold 
after their death, and the procceds distributed 
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equally among his sisters, or their legal rep- 
resentatives in England. 

On the 28th of 3d month, 1733, just three 
weeks after the execution of this important 
document, Ralph Sandiford departed this life, 
in the fortieth year of his age. His remains 
were buried in a field on his farm, and the 
grave was enclosed with a fence. The execu- 
tors of his will placed a stone at the head of 
the grave with the following inscription : 


**In Memory of 
Ralph Sandiford, 
Son of John Sandiford, 
Of Liverpool; he bore 
A Testimony against the 
Negro Trade, & dyed 
Ye 28th day of ye 3d month 
1783. Aged 40 years.’’ 


After the death of the housekeeper and 
servant (who were buried in the same field), 
the farm became the property of those who 
seem to have had but little respect for its 
original proprietor, for the fence surrounding 
the grave of Sandiford was removed ; even 
the mound which marked the spot where 
rested his body, was levelled and the stone 
destroyed, so that no one can now point to 
the place they laid him. 

His friend Benj. Lay tells us that Ralph 
Sandiford “ was in great perplexity of mind; 
and having oppression which makes a wise 
man mad, by which he was brought very 
low, with many bodily infirmities, long be- 
fore he died, his Book largely set out. 
Read it without partiality or prejudice (which 
is always blind), and you may excellent, 
weighty matters find in it. He was a very 
tender-hearted man, before he came amongst 
Friends, as well as after, as | have heard from 
many honest Friends that had much dealing 
and intimate conversation with him for many 
years, which are now living. But before he 
died, by reason of his sore affliction of mind 
coucerning slave-keeping, as in his Book 
largely appears, and infirmity of Body—he 
fell into a sort of delirium. However, I do 
believe if he had lived, he would have over- 
come it; for I went to see him several times 
a little before he died. I am not ashamed, 
nor afraid to write it, altho’ I be censured for 
it, as 1 have beex with some others, for going to 
see him, altho’ in Affliction—the only time for 
visiting as I humbly conceive, if we go ina 
right minde.” 

His biographer describes Sandiford as small 
in stature with strongly marked features, ex- 
pressive of benignity and intelligence; his 
habits were frugal, but he was hospitable to 
visitors and kind to the poor. “His clothing 
was made in the most simple manner, and 
was of the natural color of the material of 
which it was composed.” This singularity of 


dress manifested his eccentricity, but there is 
| no evidence of insanity that we notice either 
ia his conduct or his writings. The delirium 
described above’by his friend Lay, probably 
preceded his death, as is frequently the case 
in certain fevers, but that it was not of long 
continuance we know; for three weeks be- 
| fore his death, he made his will, being then 
|of sound mind and memory. It was to the 
| interest of those whose practices he denounced 
to spread the report of his insanity, but we 
think no unbiased reader of his book can be- 
lieve that its arguments were penned by a 
person of unsound mind. The great princi- 
ples which he first avowed and advocated in 
this country have become as popular now as 
they were unpopular then, and his name 
snould ever be held in grateful remembrance, 
especially by the descendants of those for 
whom he so zealously labored. 
(To be continued.) 


The true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him.—Joun iv. 23. 
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THE USE OF THE TALENT. 
BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


We are stewards or ministers of whatever 
talents are entrusted tous. Is it not astrange 
thing, that while we more or less accept the 
meaning of that saying, so long as it is con- 
sidered metaphorical, we never accept its 
meaning in its own terms? You know the 
lesson is given us under the fourm of a story 
about mouey. Money was given to the ser- 
vants to make use of; the urprofitable ser- 
vant dug in the earth and hid his Lord’s 
money. Well, we, in our poetical and spirit- 
ual application of this, say, that of course 
money does not mean money, it means wit, 
it means intcllect, it means influence in high 
quarters, it means everything in the world 
except itself. And do you not see what a 
pretty and pleasant come-off there is for most 
of us in the spiritual application? Of course, 
if we had wit, we would use it for the good of 
our fellow-creatures. But we have not wit. 
Of course, if we had influence we would use 
it for the good of the Church; but we have 
not any influence. Of course if we had po- 
litical power, we would use it for the good of 
the nation ; but we have no political power ; 
we have no talents entrusted to ws of any sort 
or kind. It is true we havea little money, 
but the parable cannot possibly mean any- 
thing so vulgar as money; our money is our 
own. 

I believe, if you think seriously of this mat- 
ter, you will feel that the first and most litera] 
application is just as necessary a one as any 
other— that the story does very specially 
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mean what it says—plain money; and that 
the reason we do not at once believe it does 
so, is a sort of tacit idea that while thought, 
wit and intellect, and all power of birth and 
position are indeed given to us, and, therefore, 
to be laid out for the Giver,—onur wealth has 
not been given to us; but we have worked for 
it, and have a right to spend it as we choose. 
I think you will find that is the real. substance 
of our understanding in this macter. Beauty, 
we say, is given by God—it is a talent; 
strength is given by God—it is a talent; po- 
sition is given by God—it is a talent; but 
money is proper wages for our day’s work—- 
it is not a talent, it isa due. We may justly 
spend it on ourselves, if we have worked for 
it. And there would be some shadow of excuse 
for this, were it not that the very power of 


making the money is itself only one of the | 


applications of that intellect or strength which 
we confess to be talents. Why is one man 
richer than another? Because he is more 
industrious, more persevering and more sa- 
gacious. Well, who made him more perse- 
vering and more sagacious than others? 


That power of endurance, that quickness of | 


apprehension, that calmness of judgment, 
which enable him to seize the opportunities 
that others lose, and persist in the lines of con- 
duct in which others fail—are these not talents? 
—are they not, in the present state of the world, 
among the most distinguished and influential 
of mental gifts? Andis it not wonderful, that 
while we should be utterly ashamed to use a 
superiority of body, in order to thrust our 
weaker companions aside from some place of 
advantage, we unhestatingly use our superi- 
orities of mind to thrust them back from what- 
ever good that strength of mind can attain. 
You would be indignant if you saw a strong 
man walk into a theatre or a lecture-room, 
and calmly choosing the best place, take his 
feeble neighbor by the shoulder, and turn him 
out of it into the back seats, or the street. 
You would be equally indignant if you sawa 
stout fellow thrust himself up to a table 
where some hungry children were being fed, 
and reach his arm over their heads and, take 
their bread from them. But you are not the 
least indignant if when a man has stoutness 
of thought and swiftness of capacity, and, in- 
stead of being long-armed only, has the much 


greater gift of being long-headed—you think | 


it perfectly just that he should use his intel- 
lect to take the bread out of the mouths of 
all the other men in the town who are of the 
same trade with him, or use his breadth and 
sweep of sight to gather some branch of the 
commerce of the country into one great cob- 
web, of which he is himself to be the central 


spider, making every thread vibrate with the | 


points of his claims, and commanding every 
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avenue with the facets of his eyes. You see 
no injustice in this. But there is injustice ; 
and, let us trust, one of which honorabie men 
will at no distant period disdain to be guilty. 
In some degree, however, it is indeed not un- 
just; in some degree it is necessary and in- 
tended. It is asssuredly just that idleness 
should be surpassed by energy; that the 
widest influence should be possessed by those 
who are best able to wield it; and that a wise 
man, at the end of his career, should be bet- 
ter off than a fool. But for that reason, is 
the fool to be wretched, utterly crushed down, 
and left in all the suffering which his conduct 
and capacity naturally inflict ? Not so. What 
do you suppose fools were made for? That 
you might tread upon them, and starve them, 
and get the better of them in every possible 
way? By no means. They were made that 
wise people might take care of them. That 
is the true and plain fact concerning the 
relation of every strong and wise man to 
the world about him. He has his strength 
given him not that he may crush the 
weak, but that he may support and guide 
them. In his own household he is to be the 
guide and the support of his children ; out of 
| his household he is still to be the father, that 





is, the guide and support of the weak and the 
| poor; not merely of the meritoriously weak 
| and the innocently poor, but of the guiltily 
|and punishably poor; of the men who ought 
to have known better—of the poor who ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. It is nothing 
to give pension and cottage to the widow who 
has lost her son; it is nothing to give food 
and medicine to the workman who has broken 
his arm, or the decrepid woman wasting in 
sickness. But it is something to use your 
time and strength to war with the wayward- 
ness and thoughtlessness of mankind ; to keep 
the erring workman in your service until you 
have made him an unerring one; and to di- 
rect your fellow-merchant to the opportunity 
which his dullness would have lost. This is 
much ; but it is yet more, when you have fully 
achieved the superiority which is due to you, 
and acquired the wealth which is the fitting 
reward of your sagacity, if you solemnly ac- 
| cept the responsibility of it, as it is the helm 
and guide of Jabor far and near. For you 
who have it in your hands are in reality the 
pilots of the power and effort of the State. 
It is entrusted to you as an authority to be 
used for good or evil, just as completely as 
kingly authority was ever given to a prince. 
|... I trust that in a little while there will 
| be few of our rich men who, through eareless- 
| ness or covetousness, thus forfeit the glorious 
| office which is intended for their hands. I 





said just now, that wealth ill-used was as the 
net of the spider, entangling and destroying ; 
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but wealth well used, is as the net of the sa- 
cred fisher who gathers souls of men out of 
the deep. A time will come—I do not think 
even now it is far from us—when this golden 
net of the world’s wealth will be spread 
abroad as the flaming meshes of morning 
cloud are over the sky; bearing with them 
the joy of light and the dew of the morning, 
as well as the summons to honorable and 
peaceful toil. 
feet cigeiaae ce 


EXTREMES. 


Extremes lose the characters of their origi- 
nals, trench upon other duties, and thus become 
vicious. A few obvious examples may suffice. 
Thus, in its excess, even charity, as alms-giv- 
ing, becomes prodigality and an encourage- 
ment of imposition; as religious toleration 
and forbearance, it may lead to lukewarm- 
ness, and neglect of zeal. Economy may be 
carried to penuriousness; diligence in busi- 
ness, to the worship of mammon. Liberty 
overstrained is licentiousness; good govern- 
ment, despotism and tyranny. Courage may 
grow to rashness; caution to unprofitable 
timidity. Plainness may degenerate into an 
affectation of singularity or coarseness; neat- 
ness may be encouraged to gayety, or even 
till it verge upon idolatry. Justice and good 


discipline may be extended to severity and 
cruelty ; mercy, to an encouragement of ag- 


gression and crime. The extreme of faith is 
superstition and credulity ; that of its contrary 
is proud infidelity. Courtesy in excess is com- 
plement, adulation and deceit ; simplicity of 
manners overwrought becomes repulsive 
bluntness. Religious zeal may be pursued to 
party spirit and rancour ; moderation itself to 
culpable indifference. 

Perhaps soundness of mind may be defined 
to be such a proper estimate of the various 
duties a3 will retain them all in their just and 
harmonious proportions. Surely the spirit of 
Truth must be humbly and watchfully sought 
for, as alone able to confer this great attain- 
ment, and to guard against the approaches of 
evil on every hand. 

It must not, however, be supposed that, by 
thus commending moderation, it is designed 
to plead for a middle course, if such were pos- 
sible, between good and evil, truth and error, 
light and darkness. The path of the Christian 
will ever be a decided one, and the revealed 
will of the Lord must be his guide, teaching 
him to combine decision with moderation, and 
to pursue a straight-forward and consistent 
course, equally removed from all dangerous 
extremes. 

A slight acquaintance with human nature 
may suffice to demonstrate that, too urgent 
efforts to enforce on others any particular im- 
pression, especially if not very evident or 
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unsuc- 
cessful, but to produce, sooner or later, incli- 
nations and resolutions the very opposite to 
those desired. A spirit of resistance is excited 
by the urgency employed, especially when it 
comes with the tone of authority. Hence the 
ill success, in many instances, of the earnest 
endeavors of parents with their children. And 
to the eame cause we must attribute the effect 
of any strong and extreme enforcement of 
doctrine or practice, in producing another 
directly the contrary.— Ex. Paper. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS. 

The first meeting of women Friends in Lon- 
don appears to have been one held every two 
weeks for the help of the poor, “ to visit the 
sick and to search out the necessities of the 
poor weak widows and aged.” Gilbert Latey, 
in an epistle printed in his memoirs, gives 
some account of their origin. “ He takes us 
back to the ‘early days three or four years 
after the settlement of the men’s meeting, 
when, on one oceasion, some fifteen men 
Friends were met in their usual fortnightly 
gathering in an upper room at the Bull end 
Mouth, there providing for the things con- 
cerning the church, when,” says Latey, “ our 
hearts were opened, and we enlightened so as 
to see we wanted helpmeets for carrying on 
the service ;” and they saw clearly “ that the 
women being added to us as helpmeets would 
answer, for we could no longer do without 
their help and assistance.” So it was agreed 
two of their number should go off to the house 
of Gerrard Roberts, where they knew some 
ministering Friends were assembled, and 
open upto them this new idea. There they 
found George Fox with Edward Burrough, 
Francis Howgill and Richard Hubberthorne, 
who on hearing the proposal “ very well ap- 
proved and fatherly consented.” Forthwith 
names were taken down of all women Friends 
thought suitable, embracing “some from 
every quarter ;” and thns, as supposed, the 
women’s Two Weeks’ Meeting was formed, 
the special business being to look after and 
visit the sick poor, also the general poor of 
their own sex; to which was subsequently 
added a care over marriages, so far as for the 
parties intending to live together as man and 
wife to come and declare their intentions be- 
fore them; but no record was made, that be- 
ing left to the men’s meeting. maT fi 

Another meeting is mentioned having sim'- 
lar objects, but assembling every week, the 
origin of which is thus described : 

“ George Fox had been sent for, during one 
of his visits to London, to see a woman and 
child in ‘Whittchappel’ that were both 
thought to be dying; and though it was as 
unseasonable a hour as three o’clock in the 
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morning when thus summoned, he immediate- 
ly went, and records with thankfulness how 
both mother and infant recovered under his 
gospel ministrations. Returning from this 
early service of love, he had no sooner re- 
entered Gerrard Robert’s house, where he 
was staying as a guest, than one of the lead- 
ing women Friends of London, Sarah Black- 
berry, came in about 8 o’clock to desire his 
attention, not to any one particular case, but 
to “ complain of the poor and how many poor 
Friends were in want;” “and the Lord had 
showed me,” proceeds G. F., “ what I should 
do in His eternal power and wisdom; so I 
spake to her to bid about sixty women to meet 
me about the first hour in the afternoon at 
the sign of the Helmet, at a Friend’s house 
(Samuel Vasses, Basinghall St.,) and they 
did so accordingly, such as were sensible 
women of the Lord’s truth and fearing God. 
And what the Lord had opened unto me I 
declared unto them, concerning their having 
a meeting once a week, every Second-day, 
that they might see and inquire into the ne- 
cessity of all poor Friends who were sick and 
weak, and were in want, or widows and father- 
less, in the city and suburbs ; and this brought 
them into the practice of the pure religion, 
and to visit the sick, and for the relief of the 
fatherless and the widow, and to see that no- 
thing was lacking among them.” 

This last meeting became familiarly known 
as the Bor Meeting, from the circumstance of 
a charity box being kept, into which the 
women Friends dropped their contributions 
when they assembled. It appears that both 
these meetings were maintained until 1790, 
when there was a joint meeting of “a woman’s 
Two Weeks and Box Meetimg,” and they 
agreed to meet only once a month,—the first 
Second-day in every month,—and to try for 
a more general and regular attendance. 

In the monthly meetings for discipline it 
appears in early time to have been the prac- 
tice for the women Friends to meet with the 
men, and share in the proceedings. This con- 
tinued until about 1753, when women’s month- 
ly meetings commenced t» be established in 
London.— The London Friends’ Meetings and 
their Associations. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED 


When the call of the Master is heard, “ en- 
ter into my vineyard and labor ;” we have no 
right to stand parleying, or reasoning upon 
our fitness for the work He may assign us. 
So doing has a hurtful tendency. It weakens 
our confidence in “the wisdom of Him who 
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calls to service, and leads us to doubt. the suf- 
ficiency of His power, and the fulfillment of 
His promises. He hath said, “I will not 
send my servant whither I will not myself 
come.” When we distrust our ability for the 
performance of any work unto which we 
are called, we forget, for the time, that the 
power is not ours. It is wise in us not to in- 
indulge such thoughts, lest discouragement 
prevail, and eventually disqualify us for the 
fulfilment of the work of the day. Simple 
obedience to divine requirements is consistent 
with Christian dignity, and displays the pow- 
er of that internal] principle of light and life 
which is with us all an ever present Helper. 


I have been wanting to convey 
the expression of my tender sympathy for 
thee, whose suffering under bereavement I 
measurably understand It has been the rend- 
ing of more than a common tie, and while 
we ought not,and cannot mourn for the blissful 
exchange that comes to those we so fondly 
love, yet nature must weep for the sad void 
created in our hearts and our homes, Our 
dear sainted friend was one I loved with a 
sense of gratefulness, for her sisterly kindness 
and sympathy toward my own dear parent, 
when he and thine were so closely united in 
sweet and brotherly friendship. I love to 
think of those days when I too was a sharer 
of their brotherly and sisterly intercourse. 
Now they are taken from us—gathered to 
their eternal rest—and can we, may we think of 
them as enjoying a blissful re-union of Spirit ? 
That is a question my feeble powers cannot 
solve. Enough to feel that beloved ones, 
loosed from the bonds of this lower life, are 
centered in a state of joy unspeakable and full 
of glory, and if to the same we can attain, 
what more need we hope for or desire ? 


At a youth’s meeting, held at Abington, 
after James Simpson had just appeared in a 
short, lively testimony, Nicholas Waln arose, 
and preached a powerful and very impressive 
sermon, and then kneeled in supplication. 
The assembly seemed to be baptized togeth- 
er, and so covered with svlemnity that, 
when Friends shook hands to break up the 
meeting, no one rose. After a pause, Nicho- 
las Waln remarked that “ under the solemn 
covering with which they were then favored, 
the meeting had better separate.” A few 
young men near the door then rose, but 
finding the solemnity was unbroken, re- 
sumed their seats, and the assembly contin- 
ed to sit in silence some time longer, until 
Richard Jordan arose and said “ Hosanna, 
blessed is he who cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” After which they again shook bands, 
and the meeting separated. A friend who 
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was present remarked that no one wished to 
enter into conversation. 

I do not often feel inclined to say, “Oh! 
that the present were as the former days,” but 
on recurring to the occasion here mentioned, 
the acknowledgement must be, that there is 
not now often witnessed such seasons of favor, 
and the inquiry arises, why not? Surely the 
Power which overshadowed that assembly is 
with us, and as ready to bless now as then. 
If so, may not the inquiry profitably be 
made, are we in a state prepared to receive 
the blessing ? 

I desire that this enquiry may quicken our 
spiritual energies and cause us to be among 


those who are found watching for the coming 
of their Lord. 
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The Memoir of John Roberts, written in 
the year 1725 by his son Daniel, has been re- 
published by T. W. Stuckey. It forms a neat 
little book of 86 pages, and is for sale at No. 
403 North Sixth St. 


We learn by the Memoir that it was through 
the instrumentality of Richard Farnsworth, 
then a prisoner in Banbury jail for conscience’ 
sake, that J. Roberts was led to unite with 


the Friends. Through the grate of a prison 
he received the testimony which opened his 
understanding and proved to him that imme- 
diate revelation had not ceased. 

He became a bold advocate of the Truth, 
apparently regardless of the physical suffer- 
ing to which his freedom of speech otten sub- 
jected him. 

Hs wife appears to have adhered firmly 
to the principles of Friends, of which she had 
also been convinced. On one occasion, when 
the faith of her husband was closely tried, 
she said, “If thou art fully persuaded the 
Lord requires it of thee, I would not have 
thee disobey Him, for He wil! require noth- 
ing of us but what he will enable us to go 
through ; therefore we have good cause to 
trust in Him.” 


With the first number of Vol. 5th, the 
“ Children’s Friend” has assumed a new garb, 
and has added to its pages a “ Drawing De- 
partment,” admirably adapted to benefit chil- 
dren having an artistic taste. 


We have noticed with pleasure the im- 
provement in this valuable periodical from 
time to time, and hope that the expenditure 
both in time and money which the Editor 
has so generously bestowed in order to make 
it attractive as well as useful, may be remu- 
nerated by the patronage of Friends. 

For the encouragement of children and 
others to get new subscribers, the Editor pub- 
lishes a list of premiums. This catalogue 
contains a number of interesting and valua- 
ble books. But for further particulars we re- 
fer to the work itself; those wishing to sub- 
scribe will address, 

E. K. Smepiey, West Chester, Pa. 


The “Scattered Seeds,” another Monthly 
paper, is also published at West Chester by 
an association of Friends. It is not so large 
as the Children’s Friend, and is devoted prin- 
cipally to the interests of First-day schools, 
though not confined to them. There is am- 
ple room for both of these friendly papers. 
Under the present arrangement, one could 
not be substituted for the other ; and we would 
encourage the publishers to persevere in their 
respective spheres of labor. And may they 
keep in view the primary concern which we 
believe to have been in both instances, a wish to 
advance the best welfare of the lambs of the 
flock—to furnish them with nutritious mental 
food, which will strengthen them to climb the 
hill of life, and create a desire for the pure 
and useful streams of knowledge that are to 
be found by the way-side. 

Articles intended for insertion in the “ Scat- 
tered Seeds,” and orders for the paper, should 
be addressed to, 

L. H. Hatu, Box 681, West Chester, Pa. 


MARRIED. 


JOHNSON—HARLAN.—By Friends’ ceremony, in 
the city of Philadelphia, on the 28th of Twelfth 
menth, 1869, Joseph H. Johnson, of Chester Co., 
Pa., to Laura A. Harlan, of Harford Co., Md. 

HANCOCK — BASSETT. — On the evening of 
Twelfth month 30th, 1869, with the approbation of 
Salem Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Henry W. Hancock, of Philadelphia, 
and Mary E., daughter of David and Mary T. Bassett, 
of Salem, N. J. 


DIED. 

EVES.—On the 16th of Twelfth mo., 1869, Louisa, 
wife of George F. Eves, an elder of Fishing Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Millville, Co- 
lumbia Co., Pa., aged about 61 years. 
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LUKENS.—On the 16th of Twelfth mo., 1869, in 
the 77th year of his age, Daniel Lukens, of London 
Grove township, Chester Co., Pa. During his short 
iliness of palsy, his meek and patient spirit left the 
consoling evidence that he received the welcome 
sentence, ‘‘ Well done thou good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,’’ 

Seietennaiiilineendenes 
HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED PERSONS, 
340 S. Front St., Philadelphia. 

This Institution, to which many Friends are con- 
tributors, will hold its Annual Meeting on Fifth- 
day evening next, First mo. 13th, at the Franklin 
Institute, Seventh below Market. All who feel 
interested are invited. 

Twenty-five colored women, whose ages range 
from near 70 to 99 years, are now cared for in the 
institution, and have, during the past year, been 
so favored with health that not a death has oc- 
curred. 

The large number of applicants awaiting admis- 
sion makes it very desirable that enlarged accom- 
modations should be secured, and any who feel like 
aiding in this good work can forward their contri- 
butions to the President, Dittwyn Paragisa, 1017 
Cherry St., or to the Treasurer, Samvg. R. Saipiey, 
111 §. Fourth St. 


- owtem 
FPIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


“The Association of Friends for the promotion of 
First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’’ will hold its next Quarterly Meet- 
ing in Friends’ Meeting-house, Moorestown, N. J., 
Seventh-day morning, First mo. 15th, 1870, at 11 
o'clock. Reports from all First-day schools, Bibie 
Classes, Reading Associations, &c., are requested to 
be forwarded prior to the meeting, (inclading names 
of delegates appointed, ) to 717 Willow St., Philada. 
All interested are invited to attend and participate. 
Passengers leave upper side of Market Street at 7 
and 10 A.M., return trains from Moerestown, 2.10, 
5.14 and 8.38 P.M. 

Jos. M. Truman, 
Emma WorRELL, 


The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
evening 14th inst., at 7} e’clock, in Race Street Mo. 
Meeting Room, Philadelphia. 2t 


\ Clerks. 


gee 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
First mo. 9th, 1870, Alloway’s Creek, N.J., 2} P.M. 
sail ipceni 
NOTICE. 

At the last annual meeting of the Stockholders 
of Swarthmore College, information was given that 
it was necessary to furnish rooms to accommodate 
one handred additional pupils. The fands being 
exhausted, the Women’s Furnishing Committee 
was continued. They will hold their next meeting 
on Third-day, First mo. llth, at 34 o’clock, in the 
Monthly Meeting Room, Race St. Those interested 
are invited to attend and use their efforts to raise 
the amount required. 

Aynste Cooper, Sec. 
<-> 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Those desiring to enter students on the opening 
of the second term, will please address the under- 
signed at once, as the nuwber to be received is lim- 
ited. In order to be properly classified, students 
should be at the College punctually on the morning 
of Third-day, 1st of Second month. 

Epwarp Parrisn, Oakdale, Pa. 

Swarthmore College, 12th mo. 30th, 1869. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE LETTER FROM A PHILADEL- 
PHIAN. 
Maprip, Spain, Nov. 24, 1869. 
Since we came here, the high winds (for 
which the place is somewhat notorious) have 
fortunately absented themselves, and we have 
been favored with a delightfully cool and 
calm atmosphere, which, at an elevation of 
2300 feet, is a very acceptable and gratifyin 
exchange for the blasts that often how 
through the streets. Thin ice forms at night, 
but quickly melts when touched by the sun. 
We are disappointed in Madrid. Instead of 
a great and handsome city, we find a large 
provincial town, extended in its area and with 
a population of 320,000 people. Some fine 
palaces and a few fine public buildings adorn 
its streets, but the evidences of high civiliza- 
tion and improvement are wanting. Small 
stores with poor fronts and inferior displays 
of goods line the principal streets. By night 
they are brilliant with gas, but by day they 
are by no means attractive. The street pave- 
ments are of square stones, laid rather roughly, 
with sidewalks of larger stones. The markets 
are out of doors, either in the squares, or fill- 
ing some of the smaller streets, with their sup- 
plies of fruits,—pears, apples and grapes at 
present forming the staple supply. All of 
these are brought from places farther south, 
where both climate and soi! are more fayor- 
able for their growth than the elevated table 
land and high hills surrounding this city. 
Water is very scarce. The Manganara, a so- 
called river passing here, is almost dry, and 
in summer has probably a still more limited 
supply. The city is furnished from the hills, 
forty or fifty miles distant, and seems to have 
an abundant stock. The best houses are sup- 
plied by pipes, while the poorer classes receive 
daily, or oftener, their desired amount from 
the water-bearers, who carry upon their 
shoulders or on donkeys small kegs which 
they fill at fountains arranged expressly for 
their convenience. The country around Mad- 
rid is almost a desert, more nearly resembling 
in its barren and arid hills thé region about 
Jerusalem than any section we have visited. 
Valleys that would be luxuriant and pro- 
ductive seem to be mere wastes, for not a drop 
of water to irrigate them can be seen, and 
scarcely a green leaf save those of the olive 
can be found to break the monotony of the 
scene. Madrid was founded ia this place for 
the purpose of centralizing the power of the 
kingdom, and of having its capital as near 
the geographical centre as was possible; but 
it seems doubtful if this object deserved so 
much sacrifice of comfort and the absence of 
so many advantages as resulted from this se- 
lection. 
The royal palace is a fine building, and has 
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many large and richly-furnished rooms. The 
throne room is the handsomest, and contains 
a very large number of objects of art, mostly 
antiques in statuary and bronze. We visited 
what were the private apartments of Queen 
Isabella. They were richiy and comfortably 
furnished with silks and satins on the walls, 
chairs and sofas, while many little articles of 
virti decorated the tables. The ex-queen was 
an artist. Some of her paintings are hung 
upon the walls, and, though copies, do her 
eredit. She was at San Sebastian, a sea- 
bathing town on the Bay of Biscay, when the 
news of a successful rovolution in the south 
of Spain caused her hasty flight into France, 
and put an end at the same time to her cruel- 
ties and to her professions of deep religious 
interest which were so well known. Every 
Saturday she attended mass at a church on 
the edge of the city, where a black virgin of 
miraculous powers became the object of her 
especial veneration and most lavish munifi- 
cence. Jewels and precious metals, worth 
£100,000, were seized by the Government 
after the Queen’s flight, and you see to-day, 
in the wardrobe of the church, mantles 
enough to cover the virgin afresh every day 
for a month. These vestments of richest silks 
and satins are decorated in the most costly 
style with gold and silver lace, and other 
equally fine materials. According to our 
cicerone, they were the wedding garments of 
the royalty who had passed away while this 
famous virgin had held her most royal court, 
and were gifts sent to her by the happy bride 
to secure interposition and aid in the uncer- 
tain future. We could of course do no less 
homage to so great a power than to mount 
the high altar, some twenty feet, to the pin- 
nacle on which she has been perched, and 
thus lay our homage at her feet. If that 
were not our object, it may have been our 
wish to get nearer her sability,so as to see the 
face that had won such trophies. The queen 
used, occasionally, to wash the feet of the poor 
at this chapel (atocha,) but I suspect the op- 
portunities were very far apart. 

The naval and artillery museums are very 
interesting. The armor shown at the armory 
(said to be the finest in Europe) is very rich 
in gold inlaid suits, once worn by the great 
kings of Spain and her renowned chieftains. 
A suit of Christopher Columbus attracted our 
notice, and with particular interest. The 
museum of paintings we are glad to have 
seen, after visits to all the most celebrated 
in Europe. Such a collection of gems as are 
seen here from the pencil of Murillo alone, 
surpasses anything of the kind which we have 
seen. 

The Escurial, a palace, church and convent 
in one building, covers a space about as large 
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as a public square in Philadelphia. It was 
built by Philip IT., (son of Charles V.,) who 
was of a devotional turn, partly in respect to 
his father’s wish to establish a family may. 
soleum, and partly that he might indulge hi 
religious feelings by having palace, church, 
monastery and mausoleum under the same 
roof. He selected this spot some thirty miles 
from kere,—and in, if possible, a still bleaker 
region,—and between the years 1563 and 
1586 built and dedicated to his patron &, 
Lawrence what the Spaniards call the eighth 
wonder of the world. The ground-plan re. 
sembles somewhat the household article upon 
which his patron saint suffered martyrdom, 
and is said by some to have been selected by 
the king on that account, as an additional 
evidence of his active superintendence. 

The palace of the Escurial contains a vast 
number of rooms hung with Spanish and 
other tapestries of wonderful colors, and of a 
class of designs much more pleasing to the 
eye than are generally found in work of this 
kind. It was the most interesting collection 
we had ever seen. 

The king’s bedroom adjoined the high altar 
of the church, and communicated by a door, 
through which his majesty witnessed mass 
from his bed, when too sick to attend the 
service as usual. 

Immediately beneath this high altar is the 
mausoleum where are placed in metallic cof- 
fins, in recesses around the walls, the bodies 
of all the kings and queens of Spain who 
have died since Charles V.; the n.en on one 
and the women on the other side. A number 
of empty cases await their future occupants 
when their turns shal! come to rest in this 
solemn chamber. Queen Isabella was accus- 
tomed to hear midnight mass in this gloomy 
spot during her summer visits to the Escu- 
rial. Her devotion to the church, and her 
lavish presents to various altars, have no 
doubt gone far with many of her country 
people to expiate her worldly failings. The 
church is a most impressive and grand build- 
ing, second only to St. Peters in religious 
effect and grandeur, though quite deficient in 
ornament and richness. There are many 
paintings by the early Spanish artists, and a 
host of relics which often constitute the wealth 
of a church. 

A curious palace in miniature, built for 
Charles IV., is shown. It contains some ex- 

uisitely painted ceilings, which for beauty of 
eins and quality of execution we have not 
seen equalled. The rooms are small, but re- 
dundant with beautiful objects of art, small 
carvings of ivory, exquisite pieces of porcelain, 
fine silk and satin covered furniture, and 
such other curious and beautiful things of 4 
corresponding nature as would be likely to 
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attract the notice of so refined a taste. Things 
were in miniature in some respects, but what 
was made to use was large enough to be ser- 
yiceable. 

One of the principal promenades of Madrid 
is a wide street with six or eight rows of trees, 
several nice avenues for foot-passengers, one 
for horsemen, and one in the centre for car- 
riages, wide enough for three or four rows of 
yehicles going in opposite directions to pass 
without difficulty. The scene on a summer 
afternoon is said to be very gay; even now, 
near the close of November, it is quite ani- 
mated, lacking only the crowd of foot-pas- 
sengers and sitters which a warm season in- 
vites into the fresh air. Although less bril- 
liant than the Champs Elysees, the scene is 
very similar, and reminded us strongly of the 
gay French capital. The beautiful weather, 
much like our home Indian summers, con- 
tinues, and were we not busied with our visits 
to the galleries, would tempt us to enjoy more 
of it than we can at present. 

Political affairs seem to have quieted for a 
time, but there is small prospect of a perma- 
nent peace being established in this unhappy 
country, which seems to be going begging 
over Europe for a King to take a throne, not 
a bed of roses, but much better likened to a 
crown of thorns. There is much to admire 
in the character of the people of Spain; but 
unfortunately they have been for so long a 
time governed by a family whose faith ia the 
priesthood and confidence in their almost 
divine authority, has given the education of 
the people into the hands of their worst ene- 
mies, that the most deplorable ignorance 
exists throughout the land. At present they 
are unfit to be republicans, because they are too 
ignorant to govern themselves. An enlight- 
ened, but a strong head and hand, is needed 
to govern, guide and educate them. In the 
future we may hope for such improvement as 
will qualify them for self-government, but the 
experiment made now would most probably 
end in a short time by a transfer of power to 
some leading spirit, and the failure of a re- 
public would rivet the chain to another des- 
potism as that of the Bourbons. There does 
not appear any prospect of disturbance, 
though a revolution may occur at any mo- 
ment. The Duke of Genoa is unpopular, 
from his youth, sixteen, and because some 
think that he is wanted as a cover for the 
ambition of a regent. No other prominent 
name is given to the public, and this uncer- 
tainty keeps restless spirits active in their 
efforts to make a change. We do not antici- 
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ITEM. 


Among the events of the week just closed, 
may be numbered the formation of a Woman’s 
Suffrage Association for the State of Pennsy|- 
vania, designed to be auxiliary to a National 
Society formed at Cleveland, Ohio, in the 
Eleventh month Jast. This new movement 
will, no doubt, be looked upon with distrust 
by many thinking minds. Others there are 
who (if the object is attained) think they see 
in it a means of correcting some of the abuses 
of society, now shielded by corrupt political 
influence. Many of these evils materially 
affect the welfare of woman, and her co-ope- 
ration is desired to aid in their removal. 
Again, it is urged that as the associated labor 
of both sexes is needed in the family and the 
church, it will be equally available in the 
civil legislation of the country. Intemperance 
and crime have so appallingly increased, and 
the proper remedy seems so obscure, that they 
are induced to believe, if it were possible to 
apply the force of minds differently organized, 
a clearer insight may be obtained. This, 
however, is only one of the arguments ad- 
duced. The Press of the 23d ultimo pub- 
lished the proceedings of this meeting, there- 
fore further comment is unnecessary. E. 

Twelfth month 29, 1869. 


HARDSHIPS OF OUR LOT. 


How frequently do we hear men complain 
of the hardship of their lot, and lament that 
they were not born to a more fortunate po- 
sition, or have not been as successful in busi- 
ness as some others whose circumstances the 
envy. Weare all too apt to mark the dark 
features in our own destiny, and, setting them 
in opposition to bright ones of our neighbor’s, 
arraign Providence, and murmur our com- 
plaints against the unequal allotment. We 
set up our low pecuniary position against our 
neighbor’s lofty one, but forget, at the same 
time, to throw into the balances our own and 
our family’s florid health against his feeble- 
ness and disease; we observe with sickness of 
heart the honors heaped upon him, while we 
plod on in a humble and obscure pathway, 
but we leave out of sight the hollow-hearted 
mockery of too many of these honors, which 
will be torn from his brow by the very hands 
that placed them there, just when their pos- 
session begins to be necessary to his happiness. 
We see another's children decked out in 
finery and riding in a carriage, while ours are 
dressed in humble garb and go on foot; and 
we mourn in love of our own dear offspring, 


pate any trouble in our travels, and are! that they too cannot be in like manner grati- 
warmly encouraged by natives and others to | fied; but we overlook the fact that perhaps 


continue them without fear. 


the former is a broken band, and that death 
is even pow waiting for others, while ours are 
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spared to us by that very Providence for 
whose mercies we are so ungrateful. 

We have in our mind a really excellent 
friend, and one usually reasonable in the af- 
fairs of life, but who occasionally looks upon 
the dark side of his own forture, and laments 
over imaginary hardships. He is not blessed 
with wealth, it is true, but he has a home re- 
plete with eternal comfort, a kind and gentle 
wife, and three young buds of promise spring- 
ing up around his hearth-stone. He asserts 
with all sincerity that a babe in a house is a 
wellspring of pleasure, but he sometimes 
thinks material blessings are not showered 
upon him quite sufficiently in addition. 

One evening, after indulging in a mood of 
unreasonable melancholy, he sat before his 
own cheerful grate, while his wife was busy 
plying ber needle, and the children were 
prattling at his f et. A messenger came in 
from the telegraph office with a despatch, 
which announced to him the fearful intelli- 
gence that a dear friend about his own age, 
but whose pecuniary and social position he 
had envied, had been accidentally killed. 
The unfortunate man was on board a train of 
cars that met with a collision, and, without a 
moment’s warning, he was deprived of life. 
He Jeft a family to mourn a husband and 
father’s untimely end. Need we say that, in 
view of such a calamity, our friend gathered 
his own little flock around him, and felt as if 
the fearful message was a just rebuke to him 
for his unreasonable complaining! At another 
time, his friends had put him in nomination 
for a political office and one of trust and 
profit, with a reasonable prospect of his suc- 
cess; but just at the moment of election, by 
some jugglery of parties, he lost the place by 
a few votes. Greatly chagrined at the result, 
he went home, on the evening his defeat was 
made certain, in one of his fits of melancholy 
and discontent. As he entered his house with 
a careless slam of the door, his wife met him 
with an anxious expression of countenance 
and a caution to be quiet, as the youngest 
boy, a bright little fellow of two years, after 
a feverish day, had just sunk into an uneasy 
slurnber, and was then moaning and tossiug 
in his sleep. The illness increased until the 


next morning, when a physician was called, | 


who pronounced it a dangerous case of scar- 
let fever. 

Day and night, both the father and the 
mother watched heside the poor boy’s little 
bed, while he lay at death’s door; and when 
the fever at length took a favorable turn, 
need we add the hearts of both parents went 
out in gratitude to God for his mercy? How 
mean and pitiful did the late disappointment 
in his political aspirations appear in the eyes 
of the father, compared with the joy he ex- 
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perienced when he became assured that the 
youngest lamb of his flock was yet spared to 
them by the Good Shepherd.—Rural Ney. 
Yorker. 


ee 
A BOLD STEP FORWARD. 


The government of the United States js 
already identified in history with a large 
number of the most important advances ever 
made in international Jaw. Its earnest effort 
to do away with all plunder at sea by cstab. 
lishing the broad principle that private pro. 
perty shall be respected in war as in peace, 
has made a deep impression in Europe, and 
the time is probably not distant when it will 
succeed. Without waiting for that, however, 
President Grant and Secretary Fish have 
taken advantage of the sudden prominence 
which ocean telegraphs are now assuming 
among the communications of the world, to 
propose a convention among all civilized 
nations, by which those cables shall be pro- 
tected from injury, in war as in peace; and 
all wilful destruction of them shall be treated 
as piracy. 

A form of convention for this purpose, pre- 
pared by our Department of State, was sent, 
under dateof November 18, to all our Ministers 
near foreign courts, with instructions to ask 
that the representatives of those powers at 
Washingion be authorized to enter jointly into 
negotiations with the United States upon this 
basis. Several answers, it is said, have already 
been received: all of them favorable to the 
general principles of the convention. Its ob- 
jects are to secure the co-operation of all the 
powers in recognising and enforcing the neu- 
trality of the cables; in encouraging the con- 
struction of new lines; and in exempting 
messages from scrutiny by agents of any 
government. 

If these objects can be attained, and these 
rules established as a part of international 
law, it is scarcely too much to say that more 
will thus be done to prevent war than by all 
the work of all the peace societies of this 
century. Indeed, it can only be attained by 
admitting principles which, if carried out to 
their logical results, would make war almost 
imporsible. For there is nothing in an ocean 
cable, except the incidental fact that it is 
harder to repair or restore it, to distinguish it 
from other telegraph lines, or, indeed, from 
other means of communication between na- 
tions. Let it once be understood that the free 
interchange of knowledge and ideas between 
peoples is not to be interrupted because of war 
between their rulers; and the free interchange 
of other things could not long be prevented. 
Not only half the misery and evil of war will 
disappear, but more than half of the means 
and the motives for carrying it on. The next 
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step would seem to be, not so much the partial 
disarmament of which there have been so 
many rumors in Europe this year, but the dis- 
banding of all soldiers; the declaration that 
war itself shall be piracy ; and the establish- 
ment of some method for settling international | 
difterences by law instead of force. 

The more complete and beneficial the re- 
sults which seem to be implied in an agree- 
ment like this, the less reason there is to be | 
sanguine of its speedy accomplishment. Yet 
it is safe to say that if the people of Christen- 
dom could decide such a question without dic- 
tation from rulers whose interests are not 
theirs, it would be decided at once, and on the 
side of undisturbed trade and permanent 

ce. The military monarchs of Europe, 
whose power is bound up with the existence 
of vast armies, are felt every day more and 
more to be a mere incubus on civilization, a 
barrier to the true progress of men; and the 
present rapid decline of personal government 
in France, the most advanced nation of them 
all, can scarcely fail to be regarded as a plain 
notice to military despots elsewhere, that they 
will soon have to yield much to advancing 
freedom and peace, or to give way before 
them.—V. Y. Evening Post. 








—— 
For the Children. 
THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 
From “Scattered Seeds.” 
“Even a child is known by his doings, whether 


his work be pure or whether it be right.”’—Prov. 
xx. ll. 


Another year is over, e’en its brightness could not 
last, 

And its months so quickly fleeting, now are num- 
bered with the past. 

Have we noted all the blessings scattered freely in its 
course ? 

Are we joyfully confessing Our Father as their 
Source ? 

Every day His love has followed all His little chil- 
dren here, 

And He wishes them to serve Him in this bright 
and happy year. 
We are known by all our doings— 

If the work be pure and right, 
Showing we are good pursuing, 
Twill be pleasant in His sight. 

Another year is over and another year begun, 

To us each some work was given ; can we say that 
it is done? 

There is work for us at present ; work for every one 
to-day ; 

Work to make the pathway pleasant, make each 
heart more light and gay; 

Gentle words and loving actions, helping others as 


we go; 
These ine good and precious offerings, that the 
smallest child can show. 
We are known by all our doings— 
If the work be pure and right, 
Showing we are goo? pursuing, 
Twill be pleasant in His sight. 
Another year beginning, while we thank Him for 
the past, 
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Let's resolve to please Him better in this one than 
the last. 


Though the future lies before us where we cannot 
see the way, 
Yet we know He’s watching o’er us, and will guide 
us day by day ; 
Seeking then to do His bidding, let us ask Him to 
be near, 
Making this the glad beginning of a richer, better 
year. 
We are known by all our doings— 
If thé work be pure and right, 
Showing we are good pursuing, 
Twill be pleasant iv His sight, 


— 


LITTLE MOMENTS. 
Little moments, how they fly, 
Golden winged, flitting by, 
Bearing many things for me 
Tato vast eternity | 
Never do they wait to ask, 
If completed is my task, 
Whether gath'ring grain or weeds, 
Doing good or evil deeds ; 
Onward haste they evermere, 
Adding all unto their store! 
And the little moments keep 
Record if we wake or sleep, 
Of our every thought and deed, 
For us all sometime to read. 
Artists are the moments too, 
Ever painting something new, 
On the walls and in the air, 
Painting pictures every where |! 
If we smile or if we frown, 
Little moments put it down, 
And the angel, Memory, 
Guards the whole eternally ! 


Let us then so careful be, 
That they bear for you and me, 
On their little noiseless wings 
Only good and pleasant things ; 
And that pictures which they paint 
Have no back-ground of complaint, 
So the angel, Memory, 
May not blush for you and me! 
—Anti-slavery Standard. 
———_-49 
‘* Think traly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed. 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.’’ 


Those who, through grace, are called out 
of darkness into a marvellous light, have 
cause to be cheerful, and should have hearts 
to be so. Arise, shine, for thy light is come.” 
Is the Sun of Righteousness risen upon us? 
Let us arise and look forth as the morning. 
That comfort which Christ directs to our souls, 
let us reflect back upon others. Art thou 
loosed from the bands of thy neck? Awake, 
and put on thy beautiful garment. Let the 
joy of the Lord, which has infused itself into 
our hearts, diffuse itself into all our converse. 
—M., Henry. 
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STRUCTURE AND CARE OF THE EAR. 
(Concluded from page 703.) 

Among the causes of injury to the ear must 
unfortunately be reckoned bathing. Not that 
this most healthful and important pleasure 
need therefore be in the least discouraged ; 
but it should be wisely regulated. Staying 
too long in the water certainly tends to pro- 
duce deafness as well as other evils; and it is 
a practice against which young persons of 
both sexes should be carefully on their guard. 
But independently of this, swimming and 
floating are attended with a certain danger 
from the difficulty of preventing the entrance 
of water into the ear in those positions. Now 
no cold fluid should ever enter the ear; cold 
water is always more or less irritating, and if 
used for syringing rapidly, produces extreme 
giddiness. In the case of warm water its en- 
trance into the ear is less objectionable, but 
even this is not free from disadvantage. Often 
the water lodges in the ears and produces an 
uncomfortable sensation till it is removed; 
this should always be taken as a sign of dan- 
ger. That the risk to hearing from unwise 
bathing is not a fancy, is proved by the fact, 
well known to lovers of dogs, that those ani- 
mals, if in the habit of jumping or being 
thrown into the water, so that their heads are 
covered, frequently become deaf. A know- 
ledge of the danger is a sufficient guard. To 
be safe it is only necessary to keep the water 
from entering the ear. If this cannot be ac- 
complished otherwise, the head may be cov- 
ered. It should be added, however, that wet 
hair, whether from bathing or washing, may 
be a cause of deafness if it be suffered to dry 
by itself. Whenever wetted, the hair should 
be wiped till it is fairly dry. Nor ought the 
practice of moistening the hair with water to 
make it curl, to pass without remonstrance. 
To leave wet hair about the ears is to run 
great risk of injuring them. In the washing 
of children, too, care should be taken that all 
the little folds of the outer ear are carefully 
dried, and gently, with a soft towel. 

Improper Methods of Cleansing the Ear.— 
But I come now to what is probably the most 
frequent way in which the ear is impaired: 
that is, by the attempt to clean them. It 
ought to be understood that the passage of the 
ear does not require cleansing by us. Nature 
undertakes that task, and in the healthy 
state fulfils it perfectly. Her means for 
cleansing the ear is the war. Perhaps the 
reader has never wondered what becomes o 
theear-wax. Iwilltellhim. It dries up into 
thin, fine scales, and these peel off one by one 
from the surface of the passage, and fall out 
imperceptibly, leaving behind them a per- 
fectly clean, smooth surface. In health the 
passage of the ear is never dirty; but if we 


attempt to clean it, we infallibly make it so, 
Here—by a strange lack of justice, as jt 
would seem, which, however, has no doubt a 
deep justice at the bottom—the best people, 
those who love cleanliness, suffer most, and 
good and careful nurses do a mischief neg'i- 
gent ones avoid. Washing the ear out with 
soap and water is bad; it keeps the wax moist 
when it ought to become dry and scaly, in- 
creases its quantity unduly, and makes it 
absorb the dust with which the air always 
abounds. But the most hurtful thing is intro- 
ducing the corner of the towel screwed up, 
and twisting it round. This does more harm 
to ears than all other mistakes together. It 
drives down the wax upon the membrane 
much more than it gets it out. Let any one 
who doubts this make a tube like the passage, 
especially with the curves which it possesses; 
let him put a thin membrane at one end, 
smear its inner surface with a substance like 
the ear-wax, and then try to get it out so by 
a towel! But this plan does much more mis- 
chief than merely pressing down the wax. It 
irritates the passage, and makes it cast off 
small flakes of skin, which dry up, and be- 
come extremely hard, and these also are 
pressed down upon the membrane. Often it 


is not only deafness which ensues, but pain 


and inflammation, and then matter is formed 
which the hard mass prevents from escaping, 
and the membrane becomes diseased, and worse 
may follow. The ear should never be cleaned 
out with the screwed-up corner of a towel. 
Washing should extend only to the outer sur- 
face, as far as the finger can reach. 
Ear-picks, again, are bad. If there is any 
desire to use them, it shows that the ear is un- 
healthy ; and it wants soothing, not picking. 
And there is another danger from introducing 
any solid thing into the ear. The hand may 
get a push, and it may go too far. Many is 
the membrane that has thus been broken by 
a bodkin. Sportsmen sometimes have their 
membrane pierced by turning suddenly while 
getting through a hedge; and it even happens 
that a boy at school may put a pen close to 
another’s ear, in play, and call to him to make 
him turn his head, and the pen pierces the 
membrane. Very loud sounds may cause 
deafness, too. Artillerymen, and also eager 
sportsmen, and very zealous volunteers, incur 
a danger from this cause. It is well to stop 
the ears when exposed to loud sounds, if pos- 
sible; also to avoid belfries when the bells are 
about to ring. A man who was once shut up 
in one became stone deaf before the peal was 
done. The sound of guns is more injurious to 
those who are in a confined space with them, 
and also if the mouth be open. Injury from 
loud sounds, also, is much more likely to occur 
if they are unexpected ; for if they are antici, 
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pated, the membrane is prepared for them, | and several other gentlemen, have spent a 
without our knowledge, by its muscles, At | 


certain points on the Rhine, it is, or was, the 
custom of the captain of the steamboat to fire 
a small cannon, to exhibit the echo. When 
this has been done without due warning, it 
has proved more than once a cause of lasting 
deafness. Sometimes these loud sounds rup- 
ture the membrane; sometimes they deaden 
the nerve; the former is the least evil. 

It is a bad practice, also, to put cotton- 
wool soaked in laudanum or chloroform into 
theear for the relief of toothache. It may 
be sometimes effectual, for the nervous con- 
nection between the teeth and the ear is very 
close. But the ear is far too delicate and 
valuable an organ to be used as a medium for 
the application of strong remedies for dis- 
orders of other and less important parts, and 
laudanum, and more especially chloroform, 
are powerful irritants. The teeth should be 
looked after in and for themselves, and if 
toothache spreads to the ear, that is the more 
reason for taking them thoroughly in hand; 
for prolonged pain in the head, arising from 
the teeth, may itself injure the hearing. 
When a child’s ear becomes painful, as it so 
often does, everything should be done to 
soothe it, and all strong, irritating applications 
should be avoided. Pieces of hot fig or onion 
should not be put in; but warm flannels 
should be applied, with poppy fomentation if 
the pain does not soon subside. How much 
children suffer from their ears, unpitied be- 
cause unknown, it would probably wring the 
hearts of those who love them, suddenly to 
discover. It is often very hard, even for me- 
dical men, to ascertain that the cause of a 
young chiid’s distress is seated in the ear, and 
frequently a sudden discharge from it with a 
cessation of pain, first reveals the secret of a 
mysterious attack which has really been an 
inflammation of thedrum. The watchfulness 
of a parent, however, would probably suffice 
to detect the cause of suffering if directed to 
this point, as well as to others. If children 
cry habitually when their ears are washed, 
that should not be neglected ; there is, most 
likely, some cause of pain. Many membranes 
are destroyed from discharges which take place 
during “teething.” Whenever there is a dis- 
charge of matter from the ear, it would be 
right to pour in warm water night and morn- 
ing, and so at least to try to keep it clean. 
But into the treatment of diseases of the ear 
it would not be suitable to enter here. 
REMARKABLE ARCH ZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 
Human Bodies, Drinking Cups and other Relics of 

the Ancient Britons. 

The London Times of November 27 says: 
—“The Rey. Canon Greenwell, of Durham, 
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fortnight in the examination of two very 
large round tumuli on the Rudstone estate of 
Sir Henry Boynton, which have yielded re- 
sults of a ane nature and of surpassing 
archeological interest. Rudstone is the place 
where the only known megalithic monument 
in the East Riding is—the famous example of 
the Celtic ‘ meenhir’ (long stone) in the 
church-yard.. From this unique relic the 
Saxons are supposed to have named the vil- 
lage (Rude Steen—Redstone). The barrows 
are in the immediate neighborhood, and form 
a portion of a group of seven, in which 
others, when removed many years ago, many 
remains of burials and burial accompani- 
ments were found. The barrows just opened 
were full of secondary burials, both burnt and 
unburnt; but in both cases the primary in- 
terments in the mounds had been destroyed 
by the insertion of the remarkable burials in 
deep graves, dug into the chalk rock which 
formed the chief interest of the present open- 
ings. 

“Tn the centre of both barrows cylindrical- 
shaped graves had been dug, destroying what- 
ever else had been previously interred. In 
one tumulus an opening of a very large size, 
going eleven feet into the rock, had been 
made, and in it a double cist was formed of 
enormous stones of oolitic sandstone from 
Filey Brigg, twelve miles distant. Many of 
the stones forming this wonderful monument 
were of immense size, some weighing a ton or 
more, and marking the burials as of first im- 
portance. With the bodies, both burnt and 
unburnt, were found very grand specimens of 
pottery and stone implements, so remarkable 
that Canon Greenwell departed from his 
usual custom and permitted photographs to 
be made. The find of bodies, implements, 
weapons, ornaments, pottery, &c., is rich in 
the extreme. 

“In the ‘filling in,’ at a point three feet 
above the line of the natural surface, was a 
layer or cap of burnt earth and charcoal, five 
inches in thickness. Six inches below, and 
at the east side of the circle, was the body of 
a very young child, on the left side, con- 
tracted, the head E, by S. ; and six inches be- 
low it was the body of a woman, on the left 
side, contracted, the head E. N, E., the right 
hand across the chest just under the chin, left 
hand on the knee. fore the chest was a 
flint knife, which had been newly made for 
the interment, and below the knife was a 
bronze drill, having a square centre and both 
ends pointed. Behind the pelvis was a bronze 
awl and a flint flake, and close by a beautiful 
‘drinking cup’ of very unusual pattern, the 
outline presenting a waved contour, being al- 
ternating sinuses and prominences encircling 
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the vessel. The cup was eight inches high, 
and a charming novelty. The burial of this 
woman had disturbed that of a man, whose 
head was to the southeast, and portions of the 
other bones were undisturbed. This burial 
had been contracted, and on the left side, and 
possibly the bronze awl might have belonged 
to it. Still descending, and at the line of the 
natural surface, was the body of a young 
woman, under twenty years, contracted, on 
the left side, head to the east, and both hands 
in front of chest. Behind the skull was a 
drinking cup, six and a halt inches high, or- 
namented over the whole surface with hori- 
zontal, vertical, zig zag and chevron lines, 
made by a peculiarimplement of bone or wood, 
toothed, and the apices of the teeth squared off, 
thus making angular grooves in the clay. 
All the different patterns of ornamentation 
were by the same implement, and altogether 
unusual. The body was laid on a bed of 
charcoal, and under the feet was a flint knife. 
Conterminous with the upper cutting and its 
varied burials, was the grave in the rock, 
which proved to be filled in carefully with 
mould only. 

“In the corresponding corner to cist No. 1 
was another and still more perfect and beau- 
tiful drinking cup, nine and a half inches 
high. This specimen is covered with varied 
patterns. Both cups contained at the bottom 
some dark-colored matter,remains of the burial 
contents, doubtless, the nature of which it re- 
mains for analysis to settle. 

“ The finding of drinking cups with burnt 
interments is exceedingly rare. They are al- 
most invariably accompaniments of inhuma- 
tion. Bateman, it may be mentioned, as- 
signed to the drinking cup a period anterior 
to the time of metal. This Canon Greenwell 
disproves now, having two instances of drink- 
ing cups associated witk articles of bronze. 
Throughout the cutting above the grave, and 
also in the grave itself, were found remains of 
disturbed bodies, several fragments of drink- 
ing cups and a bone pin. These were, doubt- 
less, associated with some of the bodies dis- 
turbed in making the secondary circular cut- 
ting, for which purpose an earlier tumulus 
had clearly been made use of. 

“ Mixed with the material forming the hiil 
were some animal bones, all broken for mar- 
row, a very large quantity of chips, cores, 
&c., of flint, ten round flint scrapers (one 


most beautiful in work, and another smoothed | 


by long use), four saws, two drills (one 
curved), three knives and a chipped knife, or 
spear point, all of flint ; three stone pounders, 
one small pierced hammer stone (used), and 
a beautiful jet armlet, two and a quarter 
inches in diameter. The skulls from the sev- 
eral finds, with the exception of two, which 
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are decidedly brachy cephalic, are all of g 
type partaking of the characteristic features 
of both races of Britons.” 


ITEMS. 

Dr. Davip Livinestoxs.—The last foreign mail 
brings a letter from Dr. Liviugstone, dated Ujiji, 5th 
mo. 30, 1869, and received by Dr Kirk, the English 
Consul at Zanzibar, on 10th mo, 2 It was published 
in the Bombay Gazette of 11th mo. 20, and thence 
transferred to the English journals. Livingstone 
says that the work remaining to be accomplished by 
him is to connect the sources of the Nile discovered 
by himself and the Nile of Speke and Baker, which 
is from 500 to 700 miles north of Ujiji. The volume 
of water which flows north from latitude 12° south 
is so large, that Livingstone suspects he has diseoy- 
ered the sources of the Congo as well as the Nile. 
He has to follow the eastern line of drainage down 
to Baker’s turning point. Tanganyika and Baker’s 
Nvige Chowambe are the same water, and the head 
of it is 300 miles south of Ujiji. The western and 
central lines of drainege converge into an unvisited 
lake, west or southwest of Ujiji; and Livingstone 
has to ascertain whether its outflow is to the Congo 
or the Nile. The people of the region mentioned 
are called Manyoma, and are reported to be canni- 
bals. Livingstone says if he comes out uneaten, 
and is joined by the new squad from Zanzibar, he 
will proceed in his explorations. 


THE severest earthquake ever known in Eastern 
California and Nevada occurred on the 26th ult. 
The shock was felt at Sacramento, Maryaville, Vir- 
ginia City and other towns. No serious damage, 
however, is reported. An express train was de- 
tained near Reno by rocks and earth thrown upon 
the track. 


Tue Cotorep Scuoors of every description in the 
Southern States number 5454, with 9503 teachers 
and 256,353 scholars. Of these, 3314 schools re- 
port their operations regularly, and are attended by 
204,253 scholars, of whom 192,2:7 were slaves. 
The colored people sustain wholly or in part, 1581 
schools, own 759 buildings themselves, and are 
furnished 772 buildings by the Bureau. In the last 
year Virginia has gained 50 schools ; North Caroli- 
na $3 schools, with 3209 pupils; Georgia 105 
schools, with 4527 pupils; Mississippi 67 schools, 
with 2973 pupils, and Tennessee 95 schools, with 
4343 pupil». The other Southern States show in- 
crease, but not so much. Alabama exhibits less 
progress than any other State. 


Tea was discovered by the Chinese about A. D. 
315: it was introduced to the people of the West 
about two centuries ago as an uncertain venture. 
The elegant ware in which our tea is served pre- 
serves in its name the evidences of its Chinese 
origin, ‘*China ware’’ came originally from China, 
and the name “ Porcelain” given to it by the early 
Portugese merchants, may be taken as proof that 
nothing of the kind was at that time manufactaretl 
in Europe. They called it porcellana, because they 
supposed it to be a composition of egg shells, fish- 
glue and scales. 

Large beds of rock salt have recently been found 
on the North Shore of Lake Huron, in Canada. 
The deposit is said to be immense, running north 
forty or fifty miles. Its extent east and west is not 
known. The brine improves as you descend into 
the bed; and the salt made from it is of the best 
quality. This will be easily sent through the lakes 
into the north-western States and supply their mar- 
ket at much cheaper rates than from New York. 





